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ECAUSE the ideas. languages. and traditions 
B of Western Europe have shaped our schools 
and much of our thinking. until recently our teach- 
ers have concentrated on educating children for 
understanding a world centered on Europe. Today 
such concentration is as outmoded as the old flat- 
world maps of the 15th century navigators. Today 
we know the true shape of the earth and the true 
distribution of its land masses. oceans. natural re- 
sources. and populations. Today our students must 
broaden their concepts, their thinking, and their 
learning to gain a full understanding of all the 
world and all its peoples. There must be no neg- 
lected 
boundless as the universe. 


areas. Educational horizons must he as 
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While our students are acquiring familiarity with 
the classics of Western thought. they should have 
more opportunity to know something of the prose. 
poetry. and legends of the Arabic nations, of India, 
China, and Japan. Literature does not begin and 
end with Homer and Shakespeare. 
and achievements of the human race are not the ex- 


The greal ideas 
clusive property of the West. Asians were teaching 
justice and the brotherhood of man long before the 
founding of the Western religions. 
first developed the science of mathematics. 


Asian scholars 


Just as once there may have been a land bridge 
between Asia and North America linking continents 
and people, and as once there may have existed the 
fabled \tlantis making a 


similar link to Europe, we are today in urgent need 


mid-ocean continent of 


of a better educational and informational bridge 
between our people and peoples of Asia. Asia and 
America are still more than a hemisphere apart, but 
we can greatly diminish this distance through our 


education system. 


AND WELFARE .. 


... Lawrence G. 


Marion B. Fotsom, Secretary 


DertrHick, Commissioner 
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Educational news 


EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


lend . 
‘ 


Appropriation: $7 million 

ZYOR salaries and expenses of the 
Oflice of 

year beginning July 1. 1957. the Con- 


Education in the fiscal 


vress has appropriated $7 million. 
with an earmark on $2.3 million for 
the second vear of the cooperative 
ovel 


research Increase 


last years total is $1.370.000. 


program. 


Higher education 

YVEN as the President's Com- 
EK mittee on Education Beyond the 
High School is bringing its work to 
a close. a new committee is forming at 
the Federal level to take over the job 
of learning how this country can meet 
the imminent impact of tremendous 
demand for higher education. 

In the 
-ducation. 


Department of Health, 
Welfare. the Secre- 


tary s office has named nine men to 


and 


constitute a committee on higher ed- 
ucation. ‘The roster of members re- 
flects the Secretary's conviction that 
the challenges to higher education are 
the concern of the Department as a 
whole as well as of the Office of Educa- 
lt includes Elliot L. Richardson, 
assistant for legislation: 
Joseph H. Meyers, assistant general 
counsel: Robert 
to the Secretary for program analysis; 
Wesley L. Hjornevik. assistant to the 
Under Secretary: and George St. J. 
Perrott. Public Health Service, chief 
of the Public Health 
Methods. 

At the committee's 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commis- 
The vice chair- 


tion. 
secretary 


Hamlin, assistant 


Division of 
head is 


sioner of Education. 
man. who is in charge of staff services, 
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of national significance 


is Lloyd bE. Blauch, assistant commis- 
Also 


are 


sioner for higher education. 
from the Office of 
Ralph C. M. Flynt. director of the 
Higher Education Programs Branch. 
and I rnest V. Hollis. director of the 
Administra- 


Education 


College and Ll niversity 
tion Branch. 

The Committee began its meetings 
on July 25 and is continuing them at 
2-week One of its. first 


points of departure was the second 


intervals, 


report of the Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. which was 
published August 11. This report is 
being analyzed and its recommenda- 
tions are being weighed; from ‘it. the 
new committee will move to other evi- 
and of the 
rapidly developing circumstances in 
this area of Thus. 
when the President's Committee bows 


dence. to consideration 


urgent needs. 
out. as it will toward the end of 1957. 
another group— will have 
moved far along the road toward the 
goals that both are now seekine. 


already 


For better statistics 


K 


for 
schools and 


never before, the American 
people need—and are asking 
up-to-the-minute statistics about 
school children, about 
colleges and graduates, about every 
feature of the educational scene. In 
fact. what they seem to want most is 
reliable information about tomorrow. 

On the Office of Education, the 
Federal agency specifically charged 
with the gathering of educational sta- 
tistics, this growing demand presses 
hard. To increase the coverage of its 
statistical surveys and to speed up 


and inter- 
the last 2 


vears has increased the staff of its Re- 


the processes of compiling 


preting data. the Office in 


search and Statistical Services Branch 
from 26 to more than 70. And now. 
to get expert counsel on the methods 
and techniques best suited to educa- 
tional statistics, particularly for mak- 
ine estimates and projecting trends, 
the Commissioner of Education has 
named a committee of consultants to 
meet periodically with Office staff dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The committee has eight members: 
Cecil L. Burrill. chief 
Standard Oil Co.: Francis G. Cornell. 
Englehardt, 
Cornell : 


economist. 
educational consultant. 
Fnelehardt. 
John K. Folger. 
Southern Regional Board; Philip M. 
Hauser. chairman, department of so- 
ciology. University of Chicago; Wal- 
ter Hoadley, Jr.. treasurer, Armstrong 
Cork Co.: Stuart A. Rice, president. 
Stuart Inc.: Fred- 
erick F. Stephan, professor of social 
statistics. Princeton University; and 
Helen M. Walker. professor of sta- 
tistics. Teachers College. Columbia 
University. who is 


Leggett. and 


research associate. 


Rice Associates. 


the committee's 
chairman. 

Thus far the Office has had the ben- 
efit of two meetings with the com- 
mittee—on July 12-13 and Septem- 
her 19-20. 


To exchange, train, and assist 
NCE again, as the school year 
begins, the international teacher 

programs sponsored by the Office of 

Education and the U. S. Department 

of State are in full swing. Count of 


3 





participants for 1957-58 in all 


three — programs—teacher-exchange. 


teacher-education. and technical as- 


sistance—will pass 1.500 persons. 
In August. over 500 teachers ex- 
changed positions. accepted one-way 
assignments. or completed special 
seminars under the feacher-exchange 
program. Score of exchanges effected 
is this: 100 teachers each. British and 
(American: 44 foreign teachers from 
11 other countries and an equal num- 
ber of 


on one-way assignments in the United 


(Americans. Foreign teachers 


States number 26: Americans on one- 
way assignments abroad. 125. 
seminars in France. 


from summer 


Germany. and Italy are 76 American 
teachers. State Department sponsor 
of this program is the International 
Educational Exchange Service. 
Projects for teachers under the 
teacher-education program began ear- 
ly in July with a 70-day program at 
Cornell University for 18 teachers of 
English from Italy. By the end of 


September. 326 educators from 53 
countries will be participating in 1 of 
1 special projects. or will have been 
American 
After a 
lapse of several vears. Turkey. Hon- 
duras. Ecuador. Haiti. and New Zea- 


placed in programs at 1] 


colleges and universities. 


land have sent participants. The 
International Educational Exchange 
Service cosponsors this program also. 

Foreign educators seeking training 
under the technic alas sistance program 
are expected to number 617 and to 
train at 132 centers in the United 
States and Puerto Rico by the end of 
summer. mostly on individual 
programs. New 


among those seeking this training 


next 
trends are noted 
more demand for science and engi- 
neering and for programs in French 
and Spanish. Cooperating agency in 
the State Department is the Interna- 


tional Cooperation Administration. 


TR and conservation 
UR 26th President. Theodore 
J Roosevelt. was a nature lover 
and conservationist. While the na- 
tion officially celebrates the centennial 


of his birth. from October 27. 1957. 


A 


Home 


until December 31. 1958. how better 
mark the 
through programs of conservation? 

Office of Education specialists re- 
port finding schools throughout the 


can schools event than 


States expressing their interest in con 
servation through many nature proj- 
ects. Some of these projects aim at 
community improvement. Some are 
immediate to the school: others take 
children to fields and woods. 

Many projects attack local prob- 
lems. Classes are sowing grass where 
there is none. to save soil: are plant- 
ing trees on land left bare by fire. 
common to 


Some practices are 


many schools: Bird-feeding stations 


built and 
heautified: gardens cultivated. 


tended: school greunds 
Cre- 
ation of an outdoor theater is a rarer 
but no less appropriate activity. 
Other programs take children to wild- 
bird 


nature trails. student-created and stu- 


life preserves, sanctuaries. or 
dent-maintained. 

America’s youth is learning to love 
wealth. 


nature and to husband her 


TR would be pleased. 


Influenza 

YOMMISSIONER  Derthick 
( A the attention of school adminis- 
trators teachers to the Public 
Health that’ the 
country can expect widespread out- 
breaks of influenza this fall and win- 
ter. the result of a new strain of virus 


calls 


and 


Services warning 


introduced last spring from Asia. 


Symptoms of the disease include 


fever. muscular aches. dry cough, and 
malaise. The acute phase may last 
} to 5 davs. and another 4 to 6 days 
will be required for the disease to run 
its Course. If you develop symptoms. 
savs PHS, call your physician imme- 
diately. go to bed. stay warm and as 
isolated as possible. drink liquids. and 
rest. 

As School Life goes to press. the 
Public Health Service has no specific 
other 


recommendations for schools 


than the precautions already men- 
tioned for the general population and 
the procedures that schools usually 
follow to control communicable dis- 


ease. The Office of Education will 


cooperate W ith PHS to keep school of- 


ficials informed of developments. 


Geneva conference 


pana ‘TS had a_= strong. in- 
[ terest in this year’s International 
Conference on Public Education. held 
in Geneva. Switzerland, July 6-17: 
and many of the 70-some countries 


represented included architects in 


their delegations. Reason: the con- 


ference focused on the worldwide 
need for more and better schoolhouses 
(though not to the neglect of its other 
special topic. the training of those 
who train elementary teachers). 

This lL nited States sent 


five delegates. Finis E. Enele- 


year the 
Two 
man. executive secretary of the Amer- 
Association of School Adminis- 
Fredrika M. Tandler. 
specialist in international educational 
relations for the Office of Education 


ican 


trators. and 


had attended last year’s conference 
and were able to give the delegation 
the advantages of continuity. The 
others were Ray L. Hamon. chief of 
the School Housing Section, Ofhice of 
Education: Francis Keppel. dean of 
School of Education. 
Harvard’ l niversity: and John Me- 
Leod. member of the architectural 
firm of McLeod and Ferrara. Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The lL nited States sent also a report 


the Graduate 


and an exhibit. both prepared in the 
Office of Education. The 
Progress of Public Education, USA, 
1956-57. 


French, Russian. and Spanish. all four 


report. 


was made in English. 
under one cover (available from the 
Ll. S. Government Printing Office for 
15 cents The exhibit. which fea- 
tures examples of United States school 
buildings but presents also a general 
picture of education in this country. 
will remain on display in Geneva 
throughout the year. 

As this issue goes to press. copies 
of the two conference recommenda- 
tions are arriving in Washington. 
Even a quick reading shows that they 
emphasize adaptability and flexibility 
in both building and training pro- 
grams, wisely accepting change as an 
element in modern society that must 
he lived with. 
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A3 Million and More 


Enrollments rise again; and again the Nation measures 


its need for more classrooms. more teachers 


NOTHER school year . . . and 
A the rising spiral of the Nation's 
total school and college enrollments 
takes 


13th in as many consecutive 
This time. the Office of Education 


another upward sweep—the 


years. 


estimates. it will reach a total of 13.- 
135.000—-1.8 million more than last 


vear. 5 million more than 3. years 


This 
both public 


ago. estimate. which covers 
and nonpublic schools 
at all levels. is a measure of enroll- 
ments for the entire school or college 
vear. not just for the first few weeks. 

The giant's share of the increase 
will appear in the elementary schools. 
which are expected to enroll nearly 
than they did last 


| million nore 


vear. and in the secondary schools. 
which will enroll an increase of 604.- 
000. But even in colleges and uni- 
versities. which have yet to feel the 
impact of the rising birthrates of 
the 1940's. this 


206.000—— is formidable. 


years increase 
Not ready with classrooms . 

For increases of the size now occur- 
ring in the elementary and secondary 
schools, though long expected. the 
country is far from ready. 

In the 
Office of Education sees some slight 
improvement this fall. But in the 
light of last year’s situation. that is 


classroom shortage. the 


saying little indeed: and the shortage 
remains a desperate one despite a 
quickening of effort to overcome it. 


. . or with teachers 

But the shortage of teachers for 
elementary and secondary schools 
shows no improvement at all over last 
In fact. it seems to have grown 
worse. The Office arrives as this con- 


clusion by way of the following steps: 


year. 


]. Estimating the number of quali- 
fied teachers already in the ranks. 
Last year. the country’s elementary 
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and secondary schools together had 
1.342.100 teachers (1.197.000 in the 
public schools: 145.100 in the others). 
Of these. only 1 700 were quali- 
fied: the other 69.400 were known as 
emergency teachers. 

Now. not all of last years qualified 
teachers will return to classrooms this 
fall. includes all 


Turnover. which 


losses due to death. retirement. mar- 
riage. or change of vocational field. 
will claim its usual 7.5 percent. or ap- 
proximately 94.000, leaving — the 
schools only 1.158.700 of the quali- 
fied teachers it had last year. 
2. Adding up the number of newly 
qualified teachers. 
Continued on page 7 


Estimate cf 1957-58 enrollments in educaticnal institutions in the continen- 
tal United States compared with enrollments in 1956-57 


School 


Kindergarten through grade 8: 
Public sthool system 
Nonpublic schools 
Federal schools for Indians 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 ! 
Other 


Grades 9-12: 
Public school system 
Nonpublic schools 
Federal schools for Indians 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 ! 
Other ? 


Higher education: Universities, colleges, professional schools, 
including junior colleges and normal schools 


Other schools: 


Private commercial schools (day and evening). . 


1957-58 
(estimated) 


1956-57 


26,037,000 
4,466,000 
26,000 
20,000 
121,000 


25,283,000 
4,267,000 
26,000 
19,000 
116,000 


29,711,000 





30,670,000 





7,399,000 
942,000 
11,000 

* 1,000 
71,000 


6,876,000 
866,000 
11,000 

* 1,000 
66,000 





7,820,000 8,424,000 





3,244,000 3,450,000 





500,000 500,000 


Nurse training schools not affiliated with colleges and 


universities 


91,000 91,000 





591,000 


43,135,000 


1 Includes only “‘schools operated on post by a Federal agency.” 
2 Includes residential schools for exceptional children and model and practice schools 


in teacher-training institutions. 


3 Includes 6,500 enrolled in a special Navajo program and in postgraduate, vocational, 


and other special classes. 


4 Rounded from estimates of 650 in 1956-57 and 800 in 1957-58. 








1919-20 to 1955-56 
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si 


Data gathered directly from 
the nonpublic schools 


Enrollment in nonpublic schools as percent of 
total enrollment, by 2-year intervals, 


Grades K-S 6 


e 
= 





@-6-—. 


Percent 








RISING 


K NROLLMENTS in — nonpublic 
_j schools are going up, not only 
because there are more children now- 
adays but because the proportion of 
children attending nonpublic schools 
is definitely on the rise. 

This fact is brought out in an anal- 
ysis that the Office of Education now 
is making of nonpublic-school enroll- 
ment, under the direction of Louis H. 
Conger, Jr.. chief of the recently es- 
tablished unit on Reference. Esti- 
mates, and Projections. 

The increase in nonpublic school 
particularly 
In that year 


has been 


1943-4. 


enrollments 
steady since 


every LOth child enrolled in school 
from kindergarten through grade 8 
was attending a nonpublic school. 
Six years later. every 8th child was 
doing so; another 6 years later. every 
7th child. And in the same 12 years 
the proportion of all secondary school 
students who were enrolled in non- 
public schools rose from | in 14 to 1 
in 9, 

Such increasing ratios. 
with the high birthrates of recent 
years. have caused nonpublic-school 


together 


enrollments to nearly double them- 
selves between 1943-44 1955 
56: in that time elementary-school en- 


and 


ENROLLMENT in the NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 


rollments have come from 2.1 million 
to 4.1 imillion: secondary-school en- 
rollments. from 446.000 to 860.000. 
Schools under Roman Catholic aus- 
pices currently account for nearly 
90 percent of the total nonpublic 
enrollments. 

The gradual but persistent trend 
toward the nonpublic school. which 
has both social and economic signifi- 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
(NOV. 10—16) 
TIME IS SHORT, but it’s not too late 
to plan for American Education Week, 
November 10-16. 

A special packet of basic materials 
for planning committees can be ob- 
tained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for only $1.25. 
Among the special items the NEA of- 
fers to help educators, students, and 
citizens celebrate this special week are 
films featuring President Eisenhower, 
Eve Arden, and Eddie Fisher. One 
film, The Challenge, a 28-minute pro- 
duction, presents the major findings 
of the White House Conference on 


Education. For details, write NEA. 





the Nation, also has both 
For one 


cance for 
social and economic causes. 
thing. it reflects our recent years of 
prosperity, which have enabled more 
people to send their children to non- 
public schools. For another, it is an 
aspect of our increasing urbanization, 
which has brought more of the Na- 
tions population into the areas most 
adequately supplied with nonpublic 
schools. And among the factors may 


he some of the problems associated 


with integration of the races in the 


public schools. 

Offsetting factors. too. are in op- 
eration, such as the heavy costs that 
nonpublic schools, along with public 
schools. must face as they attempt to 
provide enough classrooms and 
teachers for the evergrowing school- 


age population. 


About the charts: Data behind the 
rising curves of nonpublic school en- 
rollments are from the Office of Ed- 
ucation’s Biennial Survey of Educa- 
For that 
vear the figures are estimates based 
on an Office projection made in Feb- 
ruary 1957. The total enrollments 
to which nonpublic-school enrollments 


tion, except for 1955-50. 


are compared are the total school- 
vear enrollments in the elementary 
and secondary schools of continental 
United States. including not only reg- 
ular day schools but also such schools 
as residential schools for exceptional 
children, training or model schools in 
teachers colleges. and Federal schools. 

In certain years the Office of Educa- 
tion has gone directly to the non- 
public schools to get figures for the 
Biennial Survey; in other years it has 
used figures supplied by State depart- 





ADULT EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


MERICAN adults are keeping step 
with their juniors in school at- 
tendance. The Adult Education Sec- 
tion of the Office of Education esti- 
mates that enrollment in organized 
adult education activities in the 
United States is over 30 million and 
that the total is growing. 

Adult education will receive em- 
phasis for the first time during an 
American Education Week this year. 
The National Education Association 
and the Adult Education Section of 
the Office of Education hove pre- 
pared, for free distribution, a fact 
book and other material to help you 
include adult education in your Amer- 
ican Education Week celebration. 





ments of education and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. These 
variations in source are indicated in 
the charts. 

The curve for the 
schools reaches no further back than 
1931-32 simply because that is the 
first charted year for which the Office 
has data based on a complete survey 


elementary 


of nonpublic schools at that level. 





Coming into the profession this 
vear will be the following: 
22.000 of last year’s emergency 
teachers who have met require- 
ments and now will return as quali- 
fied teachers (this is probably a 
generous estimate: it represents 
about one-fourth of last year's 
emergency teachers). 
81.100 new teachers just out of col- 
leges and universities: they repre- 
sent 80.8 percent of the elementary 
teachers who last year completed 
their training, and 63.2 percent of 
the high school teachers. 


Together. these new teachers will 


bring the total supply of qualified 
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13 Million and More 
Continued from page 5 


teachers for this school vear to 


1.262.100. 
3. Measuring total supply against 
total need, 
Obviously the 
secondary schools need at least as 


elementary and 
many teachers as they had last year 
1.342.100—plus enough to take care 
of this year’s increases in enrollment. 
On the basis. generally, of 1 teacher 
for every 30 pupils in kindergarten 
through grade 8 and 1 for every 25 in 
grades 9-12, it is estimated that the 
increases alone will call for 55,000 
teachers, bringing the total need to 
1,397,100. 

Thus once again the need far out- 


paces the supply, this time by 135,- 
0QOO- a teacher shortage more crucial 
than last year’s. which was estimated 
at 120,700, but less crucial than the 
one 2 years ago. which was estimated 
at 141.300. 


HOPE lies in the possibilities of 
recruitment. Former teachers may 
return to the profession; other per- 
sons may come forward to serve as 
emergency teachers. 

But to the extent that recruitment 
fails. to the same extent the schools 
again will have to resort to large 
classes, double sessions. and reduc- 


tion of the number of courses. 





{ Quartet of Educators Discuss the Feasibility of 


THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 


T Hh l?-month school Vear was dis 
cussed hy a panel of four leadin 
limerican educators during the \a 
tronal Education Association Con 
vention in Philadelphia. Pa.. on July 
>. 1957. for transe ription and broad- 
cast over stations of the Heestinchouse 
Broadcasting Co. L. G.. Derthick. 
l.S. Commissioner of Education. was 
moderator : other participants were 
Philip I. Hickey. president of the 
{merican Association of Sehool {c/- 
ministrators: Martha Shull. 1956-57 
president of the National Education 
Lssoc lation: and T. WV. Sfinnelt. Y- 
ecutive secretary ol the National Com 
Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards. 


Mission on 


Excerpts from this discussion are 


pre sented he re. 


Com. Derruick: The question we 
have before us has been a question of 
interest in this country for many 
vears. At times more emphasis has 
heen given to it than at other times. 
Our people of late have become inter- 
ested again. and right sharply. 1 sus- 
pect the development that has sharp- 
ened interest most is the tremendous 
enrollment pressures calling for addi- 
tional classrooms, and the speculation 
on the part of many citizens as to 
why school buildings involving great 
capital investments should be idle for 
Dr. Stinnett. 
suppose | ask you for a reaction first. 


a portion of the year. 


Answer to the classroom 
shortage ? 


Dr. Stinnett: [| don't believe we 
have any great evidence one way or 
It is nat- 
urally a logical problem to develop 


another on this problem. 


at this time because the apprehension 
prevalent over the shortage of class- 
rooms and qualified teachers raises 


the question of why the school plant 
should lie idle several months a vear. 
Twelve-month school programs have 
been tried in a number of places. as 
you all know. | believe most of them 
have been abandoned. largely as a re- 
sult of the pressures of parents. 

Dr. HickEY: The problem of construc- 
tion of classrooms today is a perti- 
nent problem. and it is one for which 
we must have the answer if we do not 
have buildings that can be used. If 
you go around the way | do and see 
kids going to schools in’ basements 
and in this place and thai place. you 
are moved to try to work out some 
kind of program that will at least 
give kids something to go to school 
iv. 

Il don't know how it is in vour part 
of the country. but | know in ow 
part. when you have reached the 
honded indebtedness limit. you can- 
not borrow money no matter how 
much you may want to. 

| think there are some practical 
problems that have to be read into 
this thing. There are more little kids 
expected in school in the wext 10 vears 
than ever: We had better look ahead 
and see how we are going to solve 


this situation. 
Will it save money: 


Com. Dertuick: People have in mind 
that they will save a great deal of 
money by running the schools in the 
summer. Do you believe that is pos- 
sible ? 

Dr. Stinvetr: | think that is a false 
conception, In the first place. the as- 
sumption that a teacher will now take 
on a fourth more children and work 
three months more for the same 
amount of money just doesn’t hold. 
We could save money if we could 
stagger the terms in use of the build- 


ings. to be sure. But in the total 
overall cost | do not see any great 
concept of savings 

Com. Dertruick: What you ate say 
ing is that the additional operating 
cost will cancel out the sav ngs in ¢ ap- 
Dr. Hic key. as pres- 


ident of the American Association of 


ital investment 
School Administrators. how would 
you speak on this subject 7 

Dr. Hickey: Dr. Stinnett has cleari 
indicated that the problem is neither 
new nor unique, 

If vou teach school down in the 
cotton country. you do so at a dif- 
ferent time of the year than if you 
teach in the city in a manufacturin 
community | think the time has 
come for us to do some clear thinking 
in this area because | believe that we 
are conduc ling a good many 12-month 
schools now. if you look around at the 
aspects ol programs in the large ur- 
ban areas. There. we use buildings 
play erounds. We do 


some remedial work with pupils. 


for summet! 


The use of the buildings to overcome 
retardation is one of the great savings 
that can come out of the extensive use 
of the school plant. Many of the 
oldsters remember that we did a great 
deal of that before the depression. 
When money became tight we just dis- 
continued it. 
Miss SHULL: I cannot see. and | have 
not found any facts to show. that we 
would save money in the long run un- 
less we are thinking in terms of a 
kind of diluted or supereflicient sys- 
tem—I mean. it would look super- 
efficient. It wouldn't really be an ed- 
ucation program, but it might look 
as if it were. That is the way it ap- 
pears to people before they start think- 


ing about the actual facts. 
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Dk. STINNETT: | want to raise a ques- 
tion with you. Dr. Derthick. whether 
it actually would save money. Take 
a building for 1.200 students: Can we 
assume that there will be 900 students 
in this school three months of the 
summer and every other quarter of 
the school year? 

Com. Dertuick: Yes. that’s a_ big 
We school people could 


operate schools 12 months of the vear 


objection. 
if our public, our parents, our tax- 
pavers wanted us to. but the problem 
is to get the public to respond and 
cooperate and to take vacations at 
the convenience of the school rather 
than according to personal  prefer- 
ences or at the customary time for 
vacations—the summer. Some chil- 
dren would have to have their three 
months off in the fall. some in the 


winter. and others in the spring. 


Can parents, teachers, and pupils 
“take it”? 

Com. Derrutex: There is another 

point we ought to recognize. One 

argument of those who advocate the 

}2-month year is that we can thereby 

enable the teacher to earn a higher 


annual income. 


Dr. Hickey: [| think that would in- 
evitably be true if we had the vear- 
round school. | have these doubts 
One. whether the 
teacher can take it. 
Second, whether the parents can take 


about it. though. 
physically 


it. Third. whether you can stagger 
terms in such a way that you have 
the building in full use all the time. 
Com. Derruick: That’s my biggest 
doubt 
it. 

Dr. Stinnett: Vd like to ask Dr. 


whether the parents can take 
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Hickey several (jue stions. As school 
people, don't you think we have to 
admit that there probably isnt any 
logical reason for the nine-month 
school year other than the one you 
implied a moment ago: that we were 
once a predominantly agricultural 
country. and that many children were 
needed on the farm during the grow- 
ing season of the year? Isn't that 
the fact that probably set the pattern 7 
Do we have very much evidence that 
physiologically or biologically a 12- 
month school year would be bad for 
children ? 

Dk. Hiekry: | think there is no evi- 
dence. 

Com. Dertuick: We must remember 
that in many sections of the United 
States it would be impossible to have 
a summer school with a full load 
of children without air conditioning. 
Dk. STINNETT: Miss Shull. as a prac- 
ticing teacher. do you think there is 
any sound physiological reason why 
teachers should not teach 12 months 
ina vear? Most other people work 
'] months and then have a month's 
vacation or less. 

Miss SuHutt: | have taught for quite 
a long time. and | cannot imagine ex- 
isting if | taught longer than the 101, 
months | do. | work hard and try to 
pul forth energy and thought all of the 
time that | have classes with me. And 
| just dont think | could survive if 
| didn’t have time off to recuperate. to 
study. to travel. or to do some other 
thing. Now. that may not be typical. 
Lots of teachers do sign up for extra 
work or take on another job in the 
summer. | can see how | might work 
at another job for a change of pace. 
And teaching some subjects may not 
be quite the same. Maybe | work too 
hard at it. But | do think that teach- 
ing the year around would be a phys- 
iological and psychological problem 
for at least some of us. Perhaps, if 
you added a great deal of assistance 
in the way of TV or helpers and so 
forth, teaching would not be quite so 
wearing and teachers could teach 
longer. | don't know. 


Acceleration vs. enrichment 
Dr. StivNett: My own guess is that 
we will come to a 12-month school 


year in this country. That's quite 
different from the 12-month school 
term. | mean. teachers will have to 
he employed on a 12-months-of-the- 
vear basis. They will have a month 
each summer to use as a means of en- 
riching the program in arts, in music, 
in aesthetics. in camping. and recrea- 
tion. and then they will have a month 
for professional growth themselves. 
Miss SHULL: It seems to me that there 
are wonderful possibilities for enrich- 
ing the program. for making educa- 
tion a much better kind of thing. 

For instance. one thinks of extra 
classes for the fast learners. They 
could, perhaps. specialize. or they 
could take more of the subjects they 
cannot find time for during the regu- 
lar year. Bright students just cannot 
find time to take all of the math. sci- 
ence. history. or English they want. 

Then. there could be special { lasses 
for those who are more slow. to hel) 
them keep up and avoid what can be 
rather serious mental frustration. 
There could be activities people don't 
have time for during the regular 
school year. Surely it is better to 
think in terms of enriching the pro- 
eram. providing a better educational 
program. than worrying about mak- 
ing it a little bit cheaper. 

Dr. Stinnett: There is another as- 


pect of this problem which tends to 


argue for the longer school year. and 
that is this: The level of skills and of 
education of our people must become 
infinitely higher than it is today to 
meet the tremendous demand for pro- 
fessional. technical. and scientific peo- 
ple. You have two ways of accom- 
plishing this. You can extend the 
educational period to 24 or 25 years 
of age or you can make the school 
vear longer. 

Com. DerTHICK: Some people argue 
for it because of acceleration. In 
other words, let your children go to 
school all four quarters each year and 
get through at 19 instead of 21. 

Dr. Hickey: I think that we do have 
some evidence that it would not be 
good. Say, 60 or 70 percent of our 
students did go 12 months of the year 
and the others did not. You'd have 
an age group there of the same physi- 
cal. maturation. but when it came 
to intellectual and social maturation, 





they'd be completely out of kilter with 
the people they lived with. 


Com. Dertuick: Of course. it would 
break up neighborhood groups and 
circles of friendship and that sort of 
thing. And then. for those young- 
sters who do not go on to college. 
there would be great difficulty in go- 
ing to work or keeping usefully oc- 
cupied if they graduate at 14 or 15. 
Dr. Hickey: At this particular mo- 
ment of our history there probably 
would not be much opposition from 
certain groups. but let our labor situ- 
ation and supply catch up and there 
would be terrific opposition on the 
labor market. 

Dr. STINNETT: We have learned in 
working with gifted children. in at- 
tempting to enrich them so that they 
can do better in this whole prepara- 
tion for leadership. that if we are go- 
ing to dilute this training by getting 
them out of school earlier or by rush- 
them through. we have broken down 
the entire purpose of preparing these 
people. I don't think that just the 
thought of getting them through in 
a fewer number of years can ever be 
the answer to the problem. I don't 
think we ought to dilute our educa- 
tional system. I think we ought to 
strengthen it. 

Miss SHULL: It is very true that chil- 
dren mature at certain paces. They 
just aren't ready to think and develop 
ideas at faster paces. You can com- 
press the learning of facts. but you 
cannot speed up the ability to think 
about things. to learn to analyze. to 
[ think it would be 
short-changing them to try to accele- 


construct ideas. 


rate the program, but I am, too. in 
favor of enriching the program by 
additional courses and opportunities 
in the summer. 


More study needed 


Dr. STINNETT: Dr. Derthick. 
in Washington. and that’s a good 


you are 


sounding board for all these problems 
They 


are not solved at the present time so 


we certainly have ahead of us. 


far as you can say. are they? We 
still must face the problem of having 


more rooms for more children. The 


time has come, perhaps. when we 


ought to gather a little more data on 
what is going on around the country. 
I was in Des Moines. Iowa. not too 
attending a meeting of 


ia ao 
long ago. 


school administrators. I was sur- 
prised to find that for the program 
they'd brought down practically the 
Rochester. 
Minn., including parents and every- 


the, 


whole school system of 


body else. to demonstrate how 
were operating a 12-month school. | 
think we ought to find out just where 
the system works and how it works. 
and what makes it click or why it isn’t 
clickine. I don’t think we 
blithely to say this thing won't work. 
Let's make it work. 


ought 


Dr. Hickey: | strongly believe that 
some type of study in the larger ur- 
ban communities where a lot of this 
talk is taking place is quite in order 
to get the answer to some of the difh- 
We should 


seek the answer with pilot study and 


culties that will come up. 


experimentation. 


Miss SHULL: 
primarily, and undoubtedly there are 


It is a local problem 


some areas where the year-round 


school would meet with great ap- 


proval. I live in an area where there 
are lots of little children all around. 
Parents are so glad when school starts 
in the fall and so sorry when school 
They 


love to have school going on longer. 


is out in the spring. would 
but whether it can be arranged is 
That 
matter for local study. 


another matter. would be a 


Com. Dertuick: | think we 
among ourselves that this question 


a0cTree 
agree 


has many aspects and that there are 
many obstacles. but we are also agreed 
that we must be openminded.  Cer- 
tainly one of the most constructive 


notes in this discussion is that we 
should encourage experimentation if 
we can get some cities or communi- 
ties to try it out. IT know that down 
at the Governor’s Conference in Wil- 
liamsburg there seemed to be only 
moderate enthusiasm for the idea. 
But the Governors did say we ought 
to experiment. I think we would all 


concur in that. 


VONU MENT 
toa 
SCLENTIST 
EDLCATOR 


S U. S. Highway 71 leads the 
A travelcr through the foothills of 
the Ozarks. it passes. near Diamond, 
Mo.. 210 acres of land that are the 
property of all American citizens. 
Within the boundaries of these acres 
the eminent scientist and teacher. 
George Washington 
born. Officially incorporated into the 
national park system in 1953. this 
land is now the site of the George 


Washington Carver National Monu- 


Carver. was 


ment. 
Dr. Car- 
His ac- 


science, 


Years before his death. 
vers life story was legend. 
complishments in art, music, 
and education brought him 
from Fittingly. the 
people of his native Missouri began 


honor 


many sources, 


the movement to pay tribute to him 


through special recognition of his 
\cting on their petition. 
Missouri 


birthplace. 
in 1942. the 
caused a marker to be placed on U.S. 
Highway 71 indicating the place of 
birth. 

\ bill to make the site a national 
introduced to the Con- 

United States by 


members—Representative 


Governor of 


monument, 

of the 
Vissouri 
S. Short and Senator Harry 


gress two 
Dewey 
S. Truman—became law in July 1943. 
On the 10th anniversary of the pass- 
ing of the bill. the Secretary of the 
Interior formally dedicated the Mon- 
ument. 

The Park Service. 


maintains the Monument. plans to 


i Ss which 
headquarters and a 
visitor's center by the end of June 
1958. The center will house records. 


historic objects. and memorials to 


complete new 


Dr. Carver. 

According to the Park Service, the 
Monument may be approached from 
Joplin. Neosho. or Carthage. Mo.. 
via LU. S. 71 Alternate and County 
Highway V intersecting at Diamond. 
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Progress report on the Library Services Act 


BOOKS FOR RURAL AMERICA 


hy Joun G. Lorenz and Herpert A, Care 


FTER years of wishing. it was 
like a dream come true to load up 

the bookmobile and start up the his- 
toric Yaak River to give service to the 
people living around the Yaak School. 
a one-room log building. May 10, 
1957, 


On this first trip around the coun- 


was the date 


try. it to reload each 


day. The bookmobile holds approxi- 


Was necessary 
mately 1.000 books, and each night 


it came in with many empty 


shelves . . . Lineoln County is spar- 
sely populated but the residents are 
enthusiastic readers. 


x © * 


SO writes Mrs. Inez Herrig. ad- 
ministrator of anewly organized Mon- 
tana Library system. The story she 
tells in the July issue of Wontana Li- 
braries is just one of many dramatic 
new developments that have taken 
place in library services to rural 
people since the Library Services Act 
(P. L. 597, 84th Cong.) was signed 


into law on June 19. 1956. 


Compelling reasons 


Twenty-seven million children and 
adults in the United States without 
any public library service. 53 million 
more with only inadequate libraries 
these are the compelling reasons be- 
Act. Be- 
cause most of the people who have 


hind the Library Services 
little or nothing in the way of a local 
public library live in rural areas. it is 
for rural areas that the Act is de- 
signed. 

Since the whole approach of the 
legislation is to stimulate State and 
local governments to develop their 
own library programs. the funds au- 


thorized hy the Act-—-$7.5 million a 


‘ 


é 
Vr. Lorenz is assistant director and 
Mr. Carl is research specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch, Office of 
Education. 
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vear for the 5 years beginning July 1. 
1956 


money, 


are often referred to as “seed 
For the first fiseal year Con- 
This 
amount provided for a basic grant of 
S40.000 to each of the States. Alaska. 
Hawaii. and Puerto Rico. and $10.000 
to the \ irgin Islands. 
which Guam also is 


gress appropriated $2.050.000. 


For the second 
fiscal year. in 
eligible. Congress has appropriated 
$5 million. 

The States respond . . . 

Even in its first fiscal year the pro- 
gram has chalked up some impres- 
sive results by stimulating progress at 
the State level: 
®@ Utah has established its first State 
extension agency and. has appropri- 
ated funds for a program. 
® Arizona has made its first appro- 
priation for State extension work. 
® Arizona. New Mexico. North Da- 
kota, and Oklahoma appropriated 
emergency funds for their State ex- 
tension agencies so that they could 
qualify immediately for the Federal 
grant. 

@ Kansas. Nebraska. Nevada. and 
Rhode Island have improved their 
library legislation. In Rhode Island 
the new law concludes thus: “The 
general assembly shall appropriate for 
succeeding fiscal years of the State 
such sums as may be necessary to pro- 
vide the requisite matching funds to 
take advantage of the Federal grants 
which are available to the State.” 

® Arkansas. Idaho. North Carolina. 
North Dakota, and West Virginia 
have given their library agencies sub- 
stantial budget increases. In Idaho. 
for example, the increase is more than 
150 percent. 

®@ Minnesota and Oregon have voted 
their first State grant-in-aid programs 
for public library development. 

In fact. States have participated in 
the new program to an extent that ex- 
ceeds all expectations. During the 
first fiscal year. 36 “State Plans for the 
Further Extension of Public Library 


Services to Rural Areas” were ap- 
proved—a high number for the first 
year of a Federal grant program. 

Just as impressive has been the 
ability of the 36 States to match 
in manv States. to “overmatch”—the 
Federal funds. During the first vear 
the Federal Government paid grants 
totaling $1.140,000: to match this 
amount. State and local governments 
together were required to contribute 
$1.282.861. Actually. the participat- 
ing States managed to put as much as 
$4.224.120 into the effort. and so out- 
distanced requirements by nearly $3 
million! 

Of the total budget for the 46 State 
plans ($5.664.120). $2.300.475 was 
spent for personnel. $2.082 622 for 
books and other materials. 
$601.938 for library equipment. and 
$678.085 for operating expenses. In- 


library 


cluded were approximately 6&0 new 


professional positions and 30° new 


bookmobiles. 
. . . With various plans 

The State plans are as varied as 
the State library agencies and States 
they represent. In virtually every 
plan, however. one project stands 
out—the strengthening of the State li- 
brary agency itself, so that it can carry 
out a more effective program for im- 


proving rural library services. For 
many States this tooling-up project 
calls for more staff. stronger book 
collections, and better equipment. 


The library consultants many States 
are adding to their staffs are expe- 
rienced hands who can assist local li- 
brarians in hook selection. reference 
work, storytelling. conducting adult 
programs. and other li- 
brary work. Field librarians in Ari- 
zona, Colorado. Connecticut. Illinois. 
Ohio, and Vermont are being assigned 
to regions of their States so that more 
direct assistance will be available to 


education 


all rural librarians. 





State library field workers are also 
at work setting up regional library 
demonstrations in areas without ade- 
quate library service. The first ap- 
plication to the Oregon State Library 
lor a regional demonstration came 
from Crook. Jefferson. and Deschutes 
Plans for cooperation had 
this region for 
vears. but no had 
Now. with the stimulation of State and 
the Deschutes County 


Counties. 
heen disc ussed in 
action resulted. 
Federal funds. 
Library. equipped with a bookmobile 
and good leadership. will extend and 
coordinate its services to Jefferson 
and Crook Counties. which have an 
all-rural population of 14.527 

Many State plans include a project 
to establish a new State service center 
This project takes 


States 


or branch library. 


many different forms: Some 
plan regional branches to give perma- 
directly to 
others will use 


bookmo- 


as sources otf con- 


nent service individuals 
without local libraries: 
them 
biles: 


sultant service to local libraries that 


as headquarters for 


still others. 


want the benefits of cooperation and 
federation among libraries. [n many 
States centralized ordering and cata- 


of books 


also assigned to State 


loging and other library 
materials are 


library branches 


The State plans also give much at- 
tention to bookmobile exhibits and to 
bookmobile 


They also include projects 


demonstrations of good 
service, 
for producing films. brochures. and 
TV and radio shows that will help 
public libraries interpret their work. 
Inservice training and scholarship 
projects appear again and again. as 
State 


agencies and public libraries. and 


do contracts between library 
agreements between public libraries 
for sharing services. 

lo develop all these State plans 
has called for tremendous amounts 
of joint action and good will in the 
States. 


already been given to the program by 


Much time and energy has 


school teachers and superintendents, 
college and university faculty mem- 
bers. businessmen, women’s groups. 
and. State and local government of- 
ficials. Cooperation between libra- 


i2 


ries and State library agencies is. of 


course. the very essence of the 


program. 


The 


State plans are being submitted. ap- 


Act itself 


proved, and administered under an 
act that is specific about limits. re- 
quirements. and terms. Among its 


principal provisions are these : 


® Each State that wants to partici 
pate in the program must first pre- 
pare a plan for developing public 


library services to its rural areas. 


® The plan must be submitted to and 
administered by an authorized State 
library 
@ A “rural area” 
10.000) population or less. 
be used by urban libra- 


agency. 
is defined as any 
place ot 
Funds may 
ries for extending public library serv- 
ices to rural areas. 

@ Funds may be used for salaries. 
books. library 
library equipment. and all other op- 


and other materials. 
perating expenses, but not for the 
purchase of land or for the purchase 


or erection of any building. 


® To remain eligible for a Federal 
vrant. a State must maintain its ex- 
penditures for all public library serv- 
ice at least at the same level as in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956; and 
State and local expenditures for rural 
public library service also must not 
fall below the 1956 level. 

State and local responsibility also 
is firmly fixed in the language of the 


\ct: 


this Act shall not be 
to interfere with State and local initiative 


so construed as 


in the conduct of public library services. 
The administration of public libraries, the 
selection of personnel and library books and 
materials, and, insofar as consistent with the 
purposes of this Act, the determination of 
the best uses of the funds provided under 
this Act shall be reserved to the State and 


their local subdivisions. 


Thus the programs under the Act 
are State and local programs in which 
the Federal Government pays part of 
the cost. The “Federal share” varies 
from 66 percent in the least wealthy 
State to 33 


wealthy. 


percent in the most 


The Office of Education 


At the Federal level. the Act is ad- 
ministered by the L. S. Commissionet 
through the Library 


Office of 


of Education. 
Branch of the 


Education. 


Services 


To start the wheels rolling smoothly. 
the Office sponsored four regional 
conferences in September and Octo- 
ber 1956. Some additional staff was 
secured to help administer the pro- 
gram: field trips were begun: and by 
the end of May 1957 the Office's ex- 
tension specialists had visited and be- 
come acquainted with the work of 41 
State library agencies. 

The 


established the 


Library Services Branch has 


following priorities 


Act: 


State plans and amendments: 


in administering thé Review of 
con- 
sultation with the States: and collect- 
ing and disseminating the best. in- 
formation available on rural library 
development. 

So that experience gained in one 
State may benefit all the States. the 
Office is pl inning specific studies of 

State library extension agencies: 
their services, resources, personnel. 
finances. physical facilities. 

Rural library development projec is. 
their desc ription. analysis. and eval- 


uation. 


A new fiscal year 
On July 1. 1957. the Library Serv- 
ices Act entered its second fiscal vear. 
By the end of July. 39 States and 
Territories had submitted plans for 
the year. Nine of these had not par- 
ticipated the year before: added to 
the 36 States and Territories already 
operating under plans approved last 
vear. they brought the total to 45. 
The 39 States that had submitted 
plans by the end of July propose to 
contribute 69 percent more money 
than they are required to contribute 
under the Act. By mid-August 41 
States and 3 Territories had sent in 
programs with budgets totaling more 
than $10 million. As things look 
now, all States but three will share 
in the benefits of the Library Services 
Act this vear. 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGKAM 


. in projects completed 


YOON the Office of Education will 
») be reporting the progress of its 
cooperative research program from 
the most important angle of all-—the 
research findings. 

\lready. as of the end of Septem- 
ber. eight projects have reached their 
scheduled completion dates. and the 
final reports are beginning to come 
in. 

The first five 

Five projects were finished as early 
as June. 

One. carried out by the University 
of Florida and the Florida State De- 
partment of Education under the di- 
rection of i. B. White and J. T. Kelly. 
had evaluated the State's preservice 
training program for teachers. seek- 
ing the opinions of both teachers and 
principals. 

The other four all dealt with edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded. 

Three were the work of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

One. directed by Julian C. Stanley. 
had research that 
had the educational 


and psychological factors of mental 


reviewed already 


been done on 
retardation. Its chief purpose: To 
examine the techniques of such re- 
search. to suggest new and better pro- 
cedures. 

(nother. under Virgil E. Herrick 
and Theodore L. Harris. had studied 
the reactions of retarded children to 
language symbols, 

The third. directed by Robert J. 
Francis. had compared mentally re- 
tarded and normal children in their 
responses to gross motor perform- 
ance tests. and related the data to 
age. sex. and intelligence. 

In the fourth, at Boston University. 
under the direction of Donald D. Dur- 
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Summary of progress . 


rell, children in special classes had 
heen analyzed for their ability to 
read. speak. listen, and write. One 
of the main To discover 
the weaknesses that respond rapidly 


purposes: 


to remedial instruction. 


Another on retardation 


\ fifth project on mental retarda- 
tion was completed a month later. in 
the Nebraska State Department of 
Education. under the direction of Wil- 
liam R. Carriker. It had compared 
two mentally retarded groups in the 
way their members were adjusting to 
postschool life. One group was made 
had 


school in special classes: the other. of 


up of persons who attended 
persons who had followed a regular 


school program. 


Special abilities 

Development of the special abilities 
of students was the focus of two proj- 
ects. one ending in August and the 
other in September. 

At Regis College. in Weston. Mass.. 
Sister Mary Viterbo MeCarthy had 
worked with bright. underachieving 
boys to find out to what extent special 
help to 
their scholastic achievement. 

And at the University of Michigan. 
under the direction of Alvin Zander. 
the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics had studied how highly intelli- 
gent students. compared to students 


counseling could improve 


with average and low ability. react 
when their fellows accept or reject 
their ideas and suggestions. In other 
words, it had studied social adapta- 
tion of bright students. 


Ro many other projects. the 
completion date is within sight: 
for still others the work has a few 
vears to go. Of the 72 projects signed 
into contract before June 30. 1957. 
for example. 11 more will be com- 


pleted by the turn of this calendar 
vear: 24 in 1958: 21 in 1959: 7 in 
1960: and | in 1961, 

{- the months pass. and reports be- 
come available. School Life hopes to 
vive some account, at least briefly. of 


the findings. 


. . . in contracts signed 


4’ I \ as reports of work com- 
pleted begin a steady flow into 
the Office. new contracts are being 
signed and more research is getting 
under way. To continue the pro- 
gram. Congress has appropriated $2.5 
million for the current fiscal vea: 
July 1. 1957. 1958. Of 


this amount. about $1.4 million will 


to June 30. 


go to continue the long-term projects 
1956-57: 


available for 


already contracted for in 
but the 


projects. 


rest’ is new 

Between School Life's latest report. 
in May. and the middle of August. 
the Office of Education signed 16 more 
contracts. all listed below. together 
with the name of the director and the 
Six of these. 


marked with an asterisk. were signed 


length of the project. 
on or before June 30 and thus en- 
tered into the total for the first fiscal 
vear of the program, shown in the 
tabulation at the top of this page: for 
the 10 signed since June 30, $197,724 
of this vear’s funds have been com- 
mitted. 


Education of the 

mentally retarded 
‘Arizona State College at Tempe. 
Investigation of mental retardation 
and “pseudo mental retardation” in 
relation to bilingual and subcultural 
factors, by Willard Abraham: 3 years. 
*New York State Education De- 
partment. Educational outcomes un- 
der single- and two-track plans jor 





educable mentally retarded children, 
by J. Wayne Wrightstone: 2 years. 2 
months. 

Day- 
class educable retardates compared 
retardates, by 


Lniversity of Minnesota. 


with institutionalized 
Maynard ( 


months. 


Reynolds: 3 years. 4 


ot Wisconsin. Percep- 


tion of symbols in skill learning by 


l niversity 


mentally retarded, gifted. and normal 
children. by Virgil kk. Herrick and 
Theodore ww Harris: L vears. This 
project is an outgrowth of a project 
already completed under the direction 
of Drs. Herrick and Harris. 
Development of special 
abilities of students 
University of Chicago. Educational 
motivation patterns of supertor sfu- 
dents who do and who do not achieve 
in high school. by Paul H. Bowman: 
2 vears. 


Educa- 


tional plans and decisions in relation 


University of Pittsburgh. 
to aptitude patterns. by John C. Flan- 
agan: 5 Vears. 

Retention and continuation of 


students in schools 
and colleges 


Wisconsin. Deci- 


sions of youth about education hey ond 


Lniversitv of 


hich school and factors that influence 
them. by J. Kenneth Little: 1 year. 3 
months. 

Votivation 


Paul 


University of Chicago. 
ol youth for leaving school. by 


H. Bowman: 2 vears. 


Staffing the Nation’s schools 
L niversity of Minnesota, Altitudes 
and. other characteristics that are as- 
sociated with secondary-school home- 
making teachers ability to maintain 
desirable learning situations, by Rox- 


ana R. Ford: 3 years. 


Other aspects of education 
George Washington University. 
Washineton. D. C.. Use of supervised 
correspondence study to relieve the 
teacher shortage, by Blake S. Root: 
9 months. 


* Southern Oregon College, /nte- 


grating the humanities and social sci- 


OE’s Cooperative Research Program strikes some totals for its first fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1957 


Proposals reviewed by the Research Advisory Committee 


316 


Proposals recommended to the Commissioner by the Committee 108 


Projects signed into contract: 


In education of the mentally retarded* 


In other fields 


Potal 


Federal funds obligated: 


For education of the mentally retarded* 


For other fields 


12 


$647, 894 
$351, 066 


$998, 960 


Projects on education of the mentally retarded are singled out here because 
Congress indicated that $675,000—nearly two-thirds of the funds appropriated 


for 1956—57—should be applied for research in that field. 


Most of the 72 contracts signed during 1956-57 


run beyond that year—some, for as long as 5 and 6 years. 


are for projects that will 
Thus, in addition to 


the $998,960 obligated from the 1956—57 appropriation, projects continuing 


beyond 


$1.103,614 for 1958-59, and $693,483 for 1959-60 and 


a total of nearly 


1956-57 would require $1,354,880 in Federal funds for 


1.2 million Federal dollars for the first 72 contracts. 


1957-58, 
1960-6 |— making 
72 Each 


year’s payments are of course contingent on Congress’ appropriating funds for 


that year. 


Each participating institution or agency also makes a contribution, usually in 


the form of services or facilities. 


In the first 72 contracts, participants are con- 


tributing an estimated $2.3 million, or 36 percent of the total cost. 


ence in a block tea hing project, by 
Arthur Kreisman: | year. 

Stanford University. Community 
understanding as a factor in the fi- 
nancial support of public education, 


by William R. Odell: 


Stanford University. Organization 


) 
» Vears. 


of the study of education, by W. H. 
Cow ley: | vear. 

Syracuse University, /nfluence of 
adolescents’ sociai value on personal 
relations with other adolescents and 
with teachers, by Erie F. Gardner: 
5 vears. 

University of California, Attitudes 
of high school students as related to 


school. by t. 


Edwards; | year. 


success in Bentley 

| niversity of New Mexico. Prob- 
lems of adjustment of Indian and non- 
Indian children in the public elemen- 
fary schools of Vew Vexico. by Miles 


Zintz: 5 years. 


HESE 16 new contracts brought 
the total on August 15 to 82. As 
of that date. 34 colleges and univer- 


sities were participating in the pro- 
gram, together with 6 State boards 
and departments of education: 
24 States. the District éf Columbia. 
and Alaska were represented. 

As the months pass. other institu- 
tions and agencies will be entering the 


To make 


further recommendations to the Com- 


program with new projects. 


missioner. the Office’s Research Ad- 
visory Committee will meet on Octo- 
ber 24—25. when it will study about 
10 proposals that the Office of Edu- 
since the Com- 


Pro- 


cation has received 
mittee previously met, in June. 
posals, which are accepted only from 
colleges. universities, and State de- 
partments of education, are now be- 
ing submitted according to a set of 
instructions that replaces the form 
used during the first year of the pro- 
gram. Anyone planning to apply for 
Federal support of a research project 
in education should first see these in- 
structions; copies are available from 
the Cooperative Research Branch of 
the Office of Education, Washington 
25. D. C. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT... 


new Educa- 


IFTEEN Office of 
tion publications are due from 
the printer between this issue and the 
January edition of School Life. The 
following list of these publications is 


for information only. Please do not 


request copies until School Life an- 


nounces they are available. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The State and Nonpublic Schools. 


Reports the basic pattern of State respon 


sibvilitic for schools over the 


nonpublic 
vears and the implementation of these re 


sponsibilities through constitutional and 


statutory provisions, 


LIRRARY SERVICES 


Status of Public School Libraries, 


1953-54. 
The only nationwide collection of public 


library statistics, this publication 


tabulates and interprets data on personnel, 


= hoo! 


organization, resources, and expenditures of 
the 48 


States. 


INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


Administrative Facilities in School 
Buildings. 

Discusses necessary space facilities in light 
of administrative functions and activities in 
heth 
Gives sample layouts for principal's office, 


elementary and secondary schools. 


waiting reom, lounges and werk rooms for 


teachers, health and guidance suites, and 
rooms for conferences, student council use, 


records, storage, and mimeograph work. 


Conservation Experiences for Children. 


with what children do about 
natural resources, what resources are get- 


ting attention in different States, what cur- 


Concerned 


riculum projects are en- 
countered in this books and 
pamphlets are available, and what organiza- 


problems and 
area, what 
tions and agencies send tec hnicians on re- 
quest or provide publications and other 


materials. 


Guidance Workers—Certification 
Requirements. 

Gives summaries, by States. of the profes- 
sional training, teaching and work expe- 
rience, required for school counselors and 
school psychologists, as reported hy State 


departments of education. 


Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School. 
Reviews research in developmental and 


remedial reading: shows how research 


findings may be used to improve the reading 
high ~ hool 


skills and abilities of junior 


students. Detines responsibilities of sub- 
ject-matter 
Offers suggestions for setting up develop- 
programs. 


teachers for teaching reading. 


mental and remedial reading 


Discusses how evaluation may be used to 


improve pupil's reading. 


Speech Correctionists—The Compe- 
tencies They Need. 

Part of a broad study of the qualifications 
and preparation of teachers of exceptional 
children. Points out the similarities and 
differences in the importance of competen- 
cies; identifies many of the desirable ele- 
ments in the professional preparation of 


speech correctionists, 


TV AND THE TEACHER 


4 oi a se 
EACHERS are acquiring new skills in their craft these days, 
through programs cHered by educational television stations, 

by closed cigcuit systems in schools, and by commercial television. 


For instance-— 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., a station cfers credit courses on local re- 


sources to public school teachers ¢ In Dade County, Fla., the 


mathematics teaching supervisor extends her school visits through 
Miami's ETV station In New York City, a program instructs 


nonscience teachers in science teaching methods + In Houston, 


Tex., an E!\’ inservice spelling program brings 1,500 teachers 
together + In Schenectady, N. Y., a program combines inservice 
teacher training with French lessons for elementary pupils. 


Volume 40, Number 1 


Teachers of Children Who Are Socially 
and Emotionally Maladjusted. 

Another in the series of reports based on 
findings from the study of qualifications and 
preparation of teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. It identities and describes competen- 
cies necessary for teachers of maladjusted 
children. gives evaluations ot these com- 
petencies by teachers in the profession, and 
indicates some guidelines for professional 
training in this area. 


Television in Education. 

Relates what is being done in educational 
television and what can be done with T\ 
in schools, universities, and for adults. De- 
scribes an enrichment program for schoo!s, 
how a community can plan, and how a T\ 
station can develop its services. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Financial Aid to College Students: 
Graduate. 

Reports fellowships, loans, and work op- 
portunities available during the academic 


1955-56 in 406 institutions (fellow 


year 
ships alone amount to $18,239,150). 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Germany Revisited: Education in the 

Federal Republic. 

Education evolving in the German Federal 

1945 is 
study on 


sine e reviewed by one 


Republic 
who prepared a education in 


Germany 20 vears ago. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Instruction in Farm Mechanics. 

Written to aid State supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and vocational agriculture 
teachers provide training in farm mechanies . 
in the public high schools for all-day, young 
farmers, and adult farmer classes. Covers 
philosophy of farm mechanics instruction: 
facilities, equipment, 


outlines necessary 


supplies: gives typical examples of instruc- 
tion in each of the five areas of farm me- 


‘ hank s. 


Supervisory Personnel Development. 

{ guide to the organization, administra- 
tion, and operation of a trade and indus- 
training, in- 


trial program in supervisory 


cluding conference leadership. 
GENERAL 

Education Directory, Part 4: Education 

Associations. 

Compilation of 1,135 education associations. 

showing corporate name, headquarters ad- 

dress, names and addresses of chief officers 

and secretaries, titles and frequency of 

issue of official publications. 


Handbook, Office of Education. 
Revision of 1955 issue. Sets forth the Fed- 
eral role in education: presents facts about 
the Office of Education’s historical back- 
ground, functions, and organization: and 
identifies the Federal under which 
the Office operates. 


laws 





UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FOR SALE 

(Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
ADVENTURING IN RESEARCH TO IMPROV! 
ricks IN HOMEMAKING PROGRAMS: 


19506. 


S. Govern- 


SCHOOL PRAt 


AN Inpivipuat APPROACH. \ folder. 5 cents. 
(Mise. 3512-1.) 
A Grove APPROACH. 
(Mise. 3512-I1.) 
A STATE 
(Mise. 3512-111.) 
{ TRAINING APPROACH. 
( Mise. 3512-I1V.) 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER 
Cities. 1955-56. by 
15 cents. Cir. No. 


1956. A folder. 


ApproacH. 1957. <A folder. 


1957. \ folder. cents. 
Puri, IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Lester B. Herlihy. 


500.) 


SysTeMS: LARGI 
1957. 25 p. 
ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND Decrees. 1956. by Sid- 


{rmore and Henry H. Armsby. 1957. AS p. 40 


(Cir. No. 494. 


ney J. 
cents. 
Procress OF PuBLic EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA—1956-57 (in English. French. Russian. and 
1957. 99 p. 


Spanish}. 15 cents. 


Epucation, 1953-54. bv Rose 


L957. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY O1 
Varie Smith and Wo ance Grant. 
Education in the 


ar 
oo cents. 


States 


GO p. 
Biennial Survey ot L nited 
1952-54: Chapter 1. 

Statistics oF HIGHER Epucatrion: RECEIPTS. EXPENDI- 
54. by Henry G. Badger and 
55 cents. Biennial Survey 
1952-54: Chapter 4. 


TURES. AND PROPERTY. 1953 
Mabel C. Rice. 1957. 137 p. 
of Education in the United States 
Section II. e 

TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE Mentacty RETARDED. 
Vackie. Harold M. Williams. 


97 p. (Bull, 1957. 


prepared by Romaine P, 


and Lloyd M. Dunn, 1957. 15 cents. 


No. 3.) 


16 


PENALTY FOR FRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE. $300 
(GP) 


PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


EDUCATIONAL Use. 


1957. 92 p. 35 


L.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS FoR PUBLIC 
No. Ll. by Seerley Reid. 
}O57. No. 6.) 


SUPPLEMENT 
cents. (Bull. 
FREE 

(Request single copies from Publications Inquiry Unit, U.S. 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 


CLAss ENROLLMENT AND SCHOOL SIZE, prepared by Willis 


(Ed. Brief No. 


Tue “Continuing Errort.” Reprint from School Lije. 
February and March 1957. 5 p. 


landiver. June 1957. 7 p. 5.) 


CouRSE OFFERINGS IN GUIDANCE AND STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WorK, SUMMER 1957 aND ACAapemMic Year 1957-58. by 
Roland G. Ross. \pril 1957. 93 p. (Cir. No. 503.) 


AvavtaL Reports oF STATE Boarps FoR Voca- 
1956. 1957. 


DIGEST OF 
rIONAL EptcatTion. vear ended June 30. 
15 p. 

Orrick oF Epucation, AnnuaL Report, 1956. 44 p. 
(Reprint from the Annual Report of the U.S. Department 
of Health. and Welfare. 1950.) 


Tue Primary Unit. prepared by Myrtle M. Imhoff. Re- 
1957. Op. (Sel. Ref. No. 1.) 


EARLY ELEMENTARY Epuca- 
Reprint from School 


Education. 


vised May 
\ REPoRT ON STATE Laws 
rion. by Arch K. 
Life. May 1957. 


Steiner. 4 p. 


PusBLic LIBRARY SYSTEMS IN CITIES WITH 
PopuLations OF 50.000 To 99,999; Fiscal Year 1956. 
by Mary V. Wilhoite. May 1957. 4 p. (Cir, No. 505.) 


STATISTICS OF 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CITIES WITH PoPULa- 
rions OF 100,000 on More: Fiscat Year 1956, by Mary 
VW. Wilhoite. March 1957. 4p. (Cir. No. 502.) 
STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN, by Bettina Weary. 4p. Re- 
print from School Life, May 1957. 
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